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These  suggestions  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  starting- 
point  only,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  constituting  a  manual  or  text¬ 
book.  They  are  especially  directed  to  the  teachers  of  art  whose  work  is 
handicapped  by  large  classes,  unsuitable  class-room  furniture  and  equipment, 
and  short  lesson  periods. 


I.  The  Teacher’s  Point  of  View. 


(1)  Methods:  Since  the  Departmental  Lower  School  examination  in 
Art  has  been  discontinued  the  teacher’s  view-point  has  changed.  So  long 
as  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  pupils  for  this  examination  the  teacher  felt 
that  he  should  teach  what  was  required  for  the  examination,  regardless  of 
the  tastes  and  interests  of  the  child.  With  the  passing  of  the  limitations 
imposed  hy  the  necessity  of  meeting  Departmental  examination  requirements 
the  teacher  should  feel  free  to  adopt  more  modern  procedure  and  allow  the 
child  to  develop  his  talents  naturally  hy  encouraging  him  to  do  the  things 
he  finds  interesting,  under  the  teacher’s  guidance  but  not  under  his  domina¬ 
tion.  While  the  new  methods  of  approach  in  teaching  are  much  more 
rational  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child’s  development,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  art  teachers  are  endeavouring  to  apply  them  are,  all  too  frequently, 
difficult  if  not  impossible,  since  the  teacher,  because  of  large  classes  and  poor 
class-room  accommodation,  is  forced  to  resort  to  ‘‘mass  instruction”  in  order 
to  keep  all  the  pupils  employed.  It  is  obvious  that  with  forty  or  perhaps 
forty-five  pupils  in  a  class  and  a  thirty-five-minute  lesson  period,  the  teacher 
cannot  make  an  ideal  approach  to  the  lesson  or  give  adequate  attention  to 
the  individual  pupil.  He  can,  however,  choose  from  the  work  outlined  in 
the  course  those  parts  which  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  effective  treat¬ 
ment.  Teachers  who  are  burdened  with  a  number  of  subjects  and  who  have 
worked  out  a  routine  programme  will  find  it  difficult  to  made  such  changes 
as  are  suggested  but  if  they  make  the  effort  they  will  soon  discover  that 
there  is  an  increased  enjoyment  in  the  work  for  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

(2)  The  teacher’s  point  of  view  regarding  what  is  good  art  or  bad  art 
is  a  subject  on  which  volumes  might  be  written,  but  at  least  one  suggestion 
may  he  offered,  viz.,  that  if  the  teacher  feels  that  everything  painted  should 
represent  literally  the  subject  or  forms  used,  much  as  a  camera  records  these 
forms,  he  should  study  the  subject  of  art  till  he  learns  to  enjoy  looking  at 
a  painting  that  is  beautiful  in  design  and  colour  even  if  the  subject  matter 
is  obscure.  It  is  not  suggested  that  realistic  representation  is  necessarily  bad 
art  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  kind  appreciated  by  the  uninitiated  and  by 
the  amateur.  The  feeling  and  understanding  of  the  teacher  of  art  should 
go  far  beyond  this  stage. 

II.  The  Course. 

In  the  revision  of  the  course  for  Grade  IX  it  was  the  desire  of  the  De¬ 
partment  that  a  course  be  drawn  up  that  would  be  common  to  High,  Voca¬ 
tional,  and  Continuation  Schools,  and  also  to  Fifth  Classes,  so  that  a  pupil 
who  changed  from  one  class  of  these  schools  to  another  could  do  so  at  the 
end  of  his  first  year  without  interrupting  the  continuity  of  his  work.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  more  vocational  and  craft  work  has  been  included  in  the  course 
for  high  schools  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  A  better-balanced  course 
is  the  result.  As  the  course  offers  a  wide  range  of  options,  a  teacher  may 
choose  what  best  meets  local  requirements. 
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III.  Interpretations  and  Suggestions. 

(1)  Imaginative  drawings  are  made  from  images  in  the  child’s  mind 
and,  as  stated,  this  section  of  the  course  is  intended  to  stimulate  vividness 
of  imagery.  This  can  be  accomplished  best  when  the  child’s  images  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  first-hand  experiences  rather  than  with  something  descriptive 
that  he  has  read  or  with  pictures  that  he  has  seen,  because  in  the  latter  case 
he  is  influenced  by  another  person’s  conception  of  the  subject  and  he  has  no 
way  of  improving  on  what  is  placed  before  him.  When  his  images  result 
from  first-hand  experiences  he  is  stimulated  to  make  more  careful  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  surroundings  whenever  he  has  difficulty  in  representing  some¬ 
thing  that  he  has  seen.  The  following  is  a  method  of  procedure  which  has 
been  used  successfully  in  boys’  classes. 

When  the  boys  returned  to  school  in  the  autumn  the  teachers  talked 
about  the  holidays  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  idea  that  each  boy  was 
remembering  by  means  of  a  series  of  mental  pictures  somewhat  similar  to 
a  series  of  photographs  in  colour.  The  mental  images  associated  with  fright, 
excitement,  hunger,  keen  pleasure,  annoyance,  etc.,  were  more  vivid  than 
were  those  of  ordinary  occurrences.  They  were  asked  to  select  from  the 
great  number  of  mind-pictures  they  had  stored  up  during  the  summer  those 
which,  for  some  special  reason,  were  colourful  and  interesting  and  to  record 
them  in  a  pictorial  way  so  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  incidents.  No  sug¬ 
gestions  which  would  afifect  their  pictures  were  offered  but  they  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  ask  questions  regarding  drawing,  colouring,  etc.  With  few 
exceptions  they  proceeded  without  hesitations  to  draw  their  pictures.  The 
pupils  asked  intelligent  and  sensible  questions  and  kept  the  teachers  busy 
every  moment  of  the  class  period.  Large  paper,  18"  x  24",  was  used  to 
make  the  first  drawing  in  charcoal ;  a  cloth  was  used  instead  of  a  rubber ; 
and  the  paintings  were  in  tempera,  which  in  its  cheapest  form  is  powdered 
colour  mixed  with  water.  Flat  hog’s-hair  brushes.  No.  4  and  8,  were  used 
The  results  showed  a  jolly  variety  of  weiner-roasts,  diving-boards,  sail-boat¬ 
ing,  motor  accidents,  wayside  fruit  markets,  etc.,  besides  unusual  incidents 
such  as  the  blowing  out  of  a  tire  on  a  trailer  and  the  breaking  of  the  mast  of 
a  dinghy  in  Georgian  Bay.  In  perspective  the  boys  produced  everything  from 
a  good  natural  representation  to  a  diagramatical  layout  such  as  one  might 
see  from  an  aeroplane.  There  was  no  interference  in  any  way  with  their 
manner  of  recording  their  mental  images  and  when  questions  regarding  inter¬ 
pretations  were  asked  by  the  teacher  the  explanations  were  so  obvious  that 
the  teachers  felt  rather  stupid  at  not  having  understood  without  explanations. 

The  teacher  in  the  ordinary  class-room  can  manage  this  problem  by 
giving  half  the  class  seat  work  in  something  like  lettering  or  clay-modelling 
while  the  other  half  are  working  at  the  imaginative  drawing  at  the  black¬ 
board  on  sheets  of  paper  stuck  to  the  board  by  means  of  bits  of  gummed 
paper  such  as  is  used  for  parcelling  goods  in  shops.  They  may  use  coloured 
blackboard  chalk  instead  of  the  tempera  colours  if  there  is  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  other  materials.  This  work  should  be  done  on  large  paper  even  if 
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the  teacher  has  to  cut  up  a  roll  of  wall-paper  and  use  the  back  for  drawing. 
Small  paper  hampers  freedom  in  execution  and  wax  crayons  result  in  the 
lack  of  richness  and  depth  of  colour.  The  whole  area  of  the  picture  should 
be  solved  in  colour. 

Other  students  have  done  an  imaginative  drawing  that  is  a  mind-picture 
associated  with  work  and  any  teacher  can  think  of  many  ways  of  getting 
variety  into  this  kind  of  work.  For  example,  the  teacher  may  take  the  pupils 
on  a  visit  to  an  industrial  plant  in  the  town  and  afterwards  have  them  draw 
mind-pictures  of  the  things  they  found  most  interesting  at  the  plant.  Pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  mind-pictures  as  material  for  Christmas  cards, 
posters,  etc.,  as  a  means  of  getting  originality  into  the  work  instead  of  getting 
ideas  that  are  copied  consciously  or  inadvertently. 

In  correlating  art  with  history,  literature,  and  geography  the  imagina¬ 
tive  quality  is  linked  with  the  illustrative,  i.e.  the  child  gets  his  mind-picture 
from  descriptive  literature.  He  is  helped  by  seeing  pictures  bearing  on  the 
subject.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  mural  decoration  may  be  attempted 
in  an  ordinary  class-room  by  stretching  a  strip  of  wall-paper  along  the  black¬ 
board  with  the  back  outward  and  having  the  pupils  make  a  continuous 
arrangement  of  drawings  in  a  sequence  suggested  by  the  subject.  These 
should  be  drawn  in  charcoal  and  coloured  with  blackboard  chalk  or  tempera 
colours.  Only  a  part  of  the  class  can  work  at  this  at  one  time.  The  others 
should  be  provided  with  work  at  their  seats. 

(2)  Pattern  Design.  This  work  should  be  carried  out  in  Grade  IX 
with  the  same  freedom  as  prevails  in  the  imaginative  drawing.  Too  often 
the  making  of  pattern  designs  produces  a  feeling  of  tediousness  through  the 
endless  tracing  of  units.  Some  experiments  that  encourage  freedom  in  exe¬ 
cution  and  real  inventiveness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  are  described  below. 

(a)  Writing  Patterns  (for  borders).  This  kind  of  work  has  been  done 
in  London,  England,  and  admits  of  very  interesting  variations.  It  is  suitable 
for  classes  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  IX.  Proceed  as  follows: — Give  out 
large  paper,  either  soft  drawing  pencils  or  charcoal,  and  either  coloured 
blackboard  chalk  or  tempera  colours.  Ordinary  water-colour  may  be  used 
if  not  too  weak.  Recall  the  freehand  exercises  used  in  the  writing  class 
as — the  push-and-pull  exercise,  the  contiguous  oval,  and  the  continuous  exer¬ 
cises  for  letters  as  for  the  small  m,  e,  and  u.  Without  ruling  any  lines, 
have  the  pupils  do  exercises  in  strips  four  or  five  inches  high  with  pencil 
or  charcoal,  combining  and  overlapping  the  forms  in  any  way  they  may  fancy. 
Then  fill  in  the  odd  shapes  produced  with  a  variety  of  colours.  This  work 
affords  opportunity  fo  experiments  in  combining  colours  and  many  of  the 
patterns  produced  are  suitable  for  wool  embroidery  on  children’s  dresses. 

(b)  Paste  Patterns  (for  all-over  pattern).  Teachers  who  get  the  School 
Arts  Magazine  will  have  seen  some  illustrations  of  finger-painting  in  paste 
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and  will  have  decided  that  it  is  too  messy  for  the  ordinary  classroom. 
The  following  is  a  useful  adaptation  of  the  material  for  pattern  design. 
Though  there  are  rather  expensive  coloured  pastes  on  the  market  which, 
because  they  have  a  preservative  in  them,  will  prove  more  satisfactory, 
the  teacher  may  provide  her  own  paste  for  this  work  by  making  a  flour- 
and-water  boiled  paste  such  as  is  often  used  for  papering  a  room.  A  quart 
of  paste  like  thick  pudding-sauce  should  be  enough  for  one  class  of  ordinary 
size.  Into  the  paste  stir  or  beat  the  colouring  matter.  The  powdered  tem¬ 
pera  is  good  or,  failing  this,  an  ordinary  dye  may  be  dissolved  and  added 
to  the  paste  without  too  much  water.  Bright  red,  green,  or  blue  will  be 
suitable.  Make  wedges  and  “combs”  of  cardboard  from  Y*"  to  1"  in  width 
to  use  as  scrapers.  The  paper  used  should  be  fairly  tough.  The  ordinary  cart¬ 
ridge  paper,  11"  x  15",  is  good.  The  pupils  tack  the  paper  to  the  drawing- 
boards  at  all  corners.  The  teacher  gives  each  one  about  a  table-spoonful 
of  the  coloured  paste  on  the  paper.  If  the  pupils  have  the  hog’s-hair  brushes 
they  should  use  the  wide  one  to  spread  the  paste  over  the  surface  of  the 
paper.  They  should  prepare  their  wedges  and  “combs”  in  advance  and  each 
should  have  a  piece  of  newspaper  on  which  to  wipe  the  scrapings.  The 
children  then  draw  freehand  with  the  cardboard  tools,  producing  white  shapes 
on  the  coloured  ground  in  an  all-over  pattern.  If  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  first  effort  they  may  moisten  the  brush  in  water,  brush  the  paste  out 
smooth,  and  try  again.  If  hog’s-hair  brushes  are  not  available  the  teacher 
can  manage  by  having  only  part  of  the  class  do  this  work  at  one  time  and 
by  providing  half-a-dozen  or  more  cheap  little  paint  brushes  from  the  hard¬ 
ware  or  paint  shop.  These  could  be  passed  around.  The  patterns  will  have 
to  stay  on  the  drawing-boards  till  thoroughly  dry  and  then  may  be  used  for 
book-covers  or  for  end-papers. 

(c)  The  potato  print  is  made  as  follows : — Cut  the  potato  across,  mak¬ 
ing  a  perfectly  flat  surface ;  square  off  and  cut  the  pattern  ;  wipe  away  the 
moisture  and  paint  the  standing  parts  with  water-colour  or  tempera,  then 
print.  Renew  the  colour  for  each  impression.  Some  teachers  may  find  it 
less  tedious  in  printing  to  use  the  coloured  paste.  Put  some  paste  on  a  paper 
pad.  Dab  the  potato  on  this  till  it  produces  a  “sticky”  sound,  then  print. 
Almost  any  kind  of  paper  will  do  but  if  the  paper  is  to  be  used  for  wrapping 
gifts,  etc.,  newsprint  is  very  satisfactory  and  cheap. 

(d)  The  linoleum  block  print  has  been  described  so  often  that  most 
teachers  will  know  the  process,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  had  no 
experience  with  it,  a  brief  outline  of  the  process  follows : — The  materials 
consist  of:  (i)  the  thickest  quality  of  plain  battleship  linoleum,  which  is  about 
Y\"  thick  and  may  be  bought  in  small  cuttings  or  by  the  square  yard  from 
a  dealer  in  floor  linoleum.  The  price  runs  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  a  square  yard. 
The  teacher  may  have  this  prepared  in  blocks  but  this  is  rather  expensive  ; 
(ii)  white  shoe  polish,  in  the  cake,  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  blocks 
so  that  the  tracing  of  the  design  will  show  up  clearly  for  cutting;  (iii)  the 
carbon  paper  discarded  by  typists,  to  be  used  for  tracing;  (iv)  printer’s  ink 
in  tubes.  This  may  be  bought  in  black  and  in  colours  at  Rj  pound  for  50  cts. 
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The  local  printer  would  likely  let  the  art  class  have  black  at  a  very  cheap 
rate,  (v)  a  piece  of  thick  window  glass  on  which  to  roll  the  ink;  (vi)  a 
roller.  The  ink  manufacturers  make  these  rollers  for  about  $3.00  but  the 
teacher  can  get  along  temporarily  with  a  small  rubber-covered  roller  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  film  department  of  any  large  store  at  about  35  cts. ;  (vii) 
a  pen-knife  or  lino-cutting  tools  which  come  in  small  sets  at  about  50  cts. ; 
(viii)  smooth  paper,  or  Japanese  paper,  medium  weight,  which  is  semi-trans¬ 
parent  and  good  for  repeat  patterns  ;  (ix)  cleaning  materials — turpentine  and 
a  cloth.  The  roller  and  glass  must  be  cleaned  each  day  as  the  ink  hardens 
if  left  longer.  The  process — Prepare  the  block  with  a  white  surface.  Make 
a  design  such  as  a  pattern,  a  picture  composition,  or  a  Christmas  card  in 
black  and  white.  Trace  the  design  upon  the  block  reversed,  because  the 
printing  reverses  it  again.  It  is  important  in  making  anything  with  lettering 
on  it  to  remember  to  have  the  inscription  written  backwards  on  the  block; 
then  test  before  a  mirror.  Cut  away  the  surface  of  the  block  where  the 
design  is  to  be  white.  When  using  a  knife,  slant  the  point  under  the  piece 
that  is  to  come  out  and  avoid  any  undercutting  of  what  is  to  remain  stand¬ 
ing.  It  is  easier  to  make  white  letters  on  black  than  to  make  black  letters 
on  white  because  it  is  difficult  to  cut  around  the  letters  and  leave  them 
standing.  With  care,  however,  pupils  will  be  able  to  manage  either.  In 
making  a  block  for  a  repeat  pattern  do  not  cut  the  corners  off  as  they  are 
needed  for  accurate  registration.  When  the  block  is  cut  put  some  ink  on 
the  corner  of  the  glass,  pick  up  a  bit  on  the  roller  and  roll  out  a  small  area 
on  the  glass  until  the  ink  has  the  even  texture  of  coarse  taffeta  silk;  then 
roll  the  surface  of  the  block  till  it  has  a  similar  texture.  Lay  the  paper  over 
the  block,  hold  with  fingers  in  two  places  to  prevent  turning  or  slipping  and 
rub  the  back  of  the  paper  with  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  or  other  smooth  object, 
using  firm  pressure.  A  letter-press  improves  the  printing  of  cards  or  pic¬ 
tures  but  it  is  not  of  much  use  for  repeat  patterns.  The  lino-print  can  be 
adapted  to  many  uses  as  wrapping-papers,  book  decorations,  book-plates, 
Christmas  cards,  place  cards,  programme  covers,  etc.  The  printing  ink  takes 
well  on  cottons  and  crepes  and  washes  well.  Do  not  get  too  much  ink  on 
the  fabric  as  it  hardens  when  it  dries.  For  printing,  stretch  the  material  on 
a  drawing-board  with  soft  paper  or  cotton  underneath  and  fasten  down  with 
thumb-tacks.  Turn  the  block  face  down  on  the  material  and  tap  the  back 
firmly  with  a  mallet. 

(e)  Applique  Design.  Another  type  of  applied  design  that  could  be 
attempted  by  the  teacher  where  materials  are  scarce  can  be  worked  up  as 
follows : — Collect,  through  the  pupils,  interesting  pieces  of  printed  cottons, 
checked  ginghams,  plain  chambray  in  colours,  etc.,  and  buy  a  few  yards  of 
plain  factory  cotton.  Then  give  the  pupils  large  sheets  of  paper,  charcoal, 
and  coloured  chalk  and  ask  them  to  invent  amusing  animals  forms.  Nothing 
will  be  too  fantastic  or  “unreal”.  When  each  has  invented  four  or  five  of 
these  forms  choose  from  each  pupil  one  that  is  suitable  for  an  applique  de¬ 
sign  on  a  quilt  block.  Have  the  pupils  cut  these  forms  out  of  the  prints  and 
ginghams  collected  and  apply  them  to  plain  blocks  of  the  factory  cotton. 
The  actual  sewing  may  be  kept  as  spare-time  work  for  the  girls.  As  quilt- 
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making  has  become  a  popular  craft  of  late  the  blocks  may  be  assembled  into 
a  quilt  and  arrangements  for  quilting  may  be  made  with  one  of  the  ladies’ 
organizations  in  the  community.  Such  work  makes  an  interesting  exhibit 
for  the  school  fair.  Children  like  to  feel  that  they  have  made  something 
useful  and  attractive.  Too  many  school  exercises  find  their  way  into  the 
waste-paper  basket. 

All  of  these  suggestions  for  pattern  design  in  Grade  IX  admit  of  great 
freedom  in  execution.  More  carefully  considered  patterns  may  be  attempted 
in  succeeding  grades. 

(3)  Model  Making.  This  type  of  work  will  be  found  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  in  the  ordinary  class-room  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  course, 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  to  accommodate  the  large  pieces  of  cardboard, 
cutting  tools,  rulers,  pencils,  and  glue  on  the  small,  sloping  desk-top.  It  is 
suggested  that  in  order  to  begin  this  work  and  to  create  an  interest  in  it 
the  teacher  should  encourage  a  few  of  the  pupils  to  make  models  of  cottages, 
houses,  schools,  or  any  other  buildings  in  their  spare  time,  using  old  card¬ 
board  boxes,  cellophane,  etc.,  found  at  home.  Even  one  cottage  would  be 
a  start ;  the  class  could  draw  it  on  large  paper  and  plan  the  grounds  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  the  whole  thing  being  completed  in  colour.  If  there  are 
enough  enthusiasts  to  make  a  variety  of  models  for  a  village  these  models 
may  be  spaced  out  on  the  floor  in  a  corner  of  the  hall  or  in  a  stock-room 
and  thus  provide  an  exercise  in  town-planning.  The  models  may  be  quite 
small  but  the  size  of  other  buildings  should  be  kept  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  cottage.  The  village  may  be  photographed  before  the  pupils  take 
their  models  home. 

As  a  start  in  decorating  and  furnishing  an  interior  it  is  possible  for  a 
teacher  to  have  set  up  in  wall-board  a  small  model,  consisting  of  a  floor  and 
three  walls,  with  doors  and  windows,  so  that  the  spectator  may  get  a  view 
similar  to  that  which  presents  itself  when  one  steps  into  a  room,  instead  of 
that  obtained  by  looking  into  the  model  from  above.  Both  boys  and  girls 
will  find  something  of  interest  in  making  furniture,  rugs,  miniature  framed 
pictures,  drapes,  etc.  Again,  this  should  be  spare-time  or  seat  work. 

(4)  Clay  Modelling.  This  branch  of  the  work  is  always  popular  with 
pupils  and  the  teacher  who  must  find  seat  work  for  half  the  class  while  the 
others  are  working  on  another  project  will  find  that  the  children  can  work 
with  the  clay  without  a  great  deal  of  supervision.  The  powdered  clay,  called 
“clay  flour”,  may  be  purchased  at  50  pounds  for  $4.50.  It  is  mixed  with 
water  and  is  kept  in  a  rust-proof  container.  A  large  old-fashioned  cream 
crock  with  a  lid  is  excellent.  Galvanized  containers  rust  eventually.  The 
students  can  work  on  wooden  boards  or  on  heavy  card-board.  When  a  pupil 
produces  a  particularly  good  model  he  should  be  allowed  to  dry  it  and  keep 
it  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Models  that  are  unfinished  in  one  period  may  be 
kept  for  further  work  by  wrapping  in  a  moist  cloth. 

(5)  Soap  Carving.  Plain  white  bar  soap  should  be  used  and  it  is  well 
to  have  a  supply  on  hand  for  class  use.  Some  teachers  let  pupils  bring  their 
own  soap  for  carving  and  get  everything  from  highly-scented  toilet  soap  to 
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the  yellow  laundry  variety.  For  carving  use  a  straight-blade  kitchen  paring- 
knife.  Shave  the  side  just  enough  to  smooth  off  the  lettering,  then  with  the 
point  of  the  knife  draw  the  form  in  outline  on  the  side  of  the  block.  Cut 
straight  through  outside  of  this  line,  so  that  the  shape  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
sawed  out  with  a  coping-saw.  Then  carve  away  in  the  round  with  as  much 
detail  as  you  wish.  A  list  of  firms  from  whom  further  information  may  be 
secured  is  given  below. 

(6)  Lettering.  The  lettering  in  Grade  IX  can  be  done  with  a  poster 
pen.  The  Speedball,  B  3,  is  a  suitable  size  for  many  purposes.  These  pens 
cost  $1.00  per  dozen  and  a  set  large  enough  to  supply  a  class  might  be 
purchased  in  school  supplies  and  used  for  a  number  of  classes.  Use  India 
ink  or,  failing  that,  ordinary  writing  ink. 

(7)  Subjects  dropped,  about  which  teachers  have  made  enquiry. 

(a)  Flower  Drawing  as  such  is  not  listed  on  the  course  but  flowers 
furnish  excellent  subject  matter  for  studies  in  colour  and  arrangement. 
The  little  book  on  Tom  Thomson  recently  published  by  the  Ryerson 
Press  contains  one  plate  in  colour  of  flower  painting  by  this  artist. 
Teachers  will  find  it  inspiring. 

(b)  Object  Drawing  appears  only  as  individual  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  work  such  as  imaginative  drawings.  A  more  special¬ 
ized  course  in  this  work  will  be  outlined  in  the  courses  for  succeeding 
Grades. 

(c)  Picture  Study  as  such  has  often  been  stilted  and  uninspiring 
but  some  teachers  have  made  it  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  the  pupils  and 
there  is,  therefore,  justification  for  its  retention. 

(8)  General  Suggestions. 

(a)  Teachers  should  begin  at  once,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  to  divide  their  classes  and  to  strike  out  along  the  new  lines  as  best 
they  can.  The  course  gives  plenty  of  scope,  even  if  the  conditions  under 
which  the  work  is  done  are  difficult. 

(b)  Get  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  in  arranging  for  a  double 
period  for  art  at  the  end  of  the  day.  When  one  has  sheets  of  wet  work 
lying  around  it  is  impossible  to  get  out  of  a  room  promptly  and  leave  it 
in  good  order  for  the  next  teacher. 

(c)  Through  the  principal,  try  to  convince  the  school  board  that 
the  most  satisfactory  and  thrifty  way  for  both  teacher  and  taxpayer  is 
for  the  board  to  buy  art  materials  in  bulk  at  wholesale  prices.  This 
course  will  be  facilitated  if  the  teacher  makes  out  a  list  of  papers, 
powdered  colours,  etc.,  with  exact  prices  and  places  of  purchase.  Most 
of  the  materials  used  in  this  course  are  not  what  a  child  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  purchase  in  a  stationer’s  shop. 

(d)  Where  schools  are  being  built  or  remodelled  the  art  teacher 
should  take  an  active  interest  in  the  plans  and  endeavour  to  get  an  art 
room  with  suitable  equipment. 
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DEALERS  IN  ART  MATERIALS 


1.  The  Artists’  Supply  Co., 

35  Wellington  St.  West,  Toronto. 

(Dealers  in  almost  all  the  materials  required  for  this  course.) 

2.  George  M.  Hendry  Co.  Ltd., 

129  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto. 

(Catalogue,  clay  flour,  coloured  papers) 

3.  The  Art  Metropole, 

36  Adelaide  St.  West,  Toronto. 

(Dealers  in  artists’  supplies,  Windsor-Newton  Colours.) 

4.  Sinclair  and  Valentine, 

233  Richmond  St.  West,  Toronto. 

(Printing  inks  and  rollers.) 

5.  W.  J.  Gage  Co.,  Ltd., 

84  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto. 

(Wholesale  paper.) 

6.  Brown  Bros.  Ltd., 

100  Simcoe  Street,  Toronto. 

(Wholesale  paper.) 

7.  The  Sec.  National  Soap  Sculpture  Committee, 

80  East  11th  St..  New  York  City. 

(Send  10  cts.  for  “Simple  Lesson  in  Soap  Sculpture”,  also  ask  about  a 
motion  picture  on  the  subject.) 

8.  The  Art  Gallery  of  Toronto, 

26  Grange  Road. 

(A  large  collection  of  lantern  slides  for  loan  to  teachers.) 

9.  Wendell  Holmes  Ltd., 

London,  Ontario,  and  St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 

(School  supplies.) 

10.  Hay  Stationery  Co.  Ltd., 

London,  Ontario. 

(School  supplies.) 

11.  Frank  Jarman,  Ltd.,  Art  Dealer,  204  Bank  St..  Ottawa,  Out. 

12.  Hughes-Owens  Co.,  Ltd.,  527  Sussex  St.,  Ottawa.  Out. 
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